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BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM,  the  birthplace  of  our  Savior,  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  as  also  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  cities  of  Pairs- 
tine.  The  name  Bethlehem  signifies  "House  of  Bread."  It 
was  formerly  called  Ephrath,  and  we  find  it  first  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  Benjamin  and  the 
death  of  his  mother,  Rachel,  the  beloved  wife  of  Jacob.  It  is 
stated  thit  she  "was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath.  which  is 
Bethlehem."  Later  still  it  is  mentioned  as  the  residence  of 
Boaz  and  Ruth,  and  the  scene  of  those  interesting  incidents 
related  of  them.  It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  David,  the 
"shepherd  king,"  and  in  the  surrounding  region  he  doubtless 
tended  his  father's  flock, 
and  it  was  probably  n<ar 
there  that  he  vanquished 
the  lion  and  the  bear 
when  they  sought  to  de- 
vour the  fleck.  Bethle- 
hem was  also  the  resi- 
dence ot  Saul.  In  fact, 
it  wa.i  the  center  of  many 
of  the  most  interesting 
events  and  associations 
connected  with  the  Bible 
history.  But  for  nolhing 
is  it  so  celebrated  as  1  ring 
the  village  to  which  Mai  y, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
her  husband  Joseph  jour- 
neyed and  found  no  room 
in-the  inn, and  were, there-  , 
fore,  forced  to  seek  lodg-  I 
ings  in  the  stable,  where 

cattle  were  kept,  and  where,   in   the  manger,  the  Savior  of 
mankind  was  born. 

Bethlehem  is  situated  south  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  distance 
variously  estimated  from  four-and-a-half  to  six  miles.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  situation,  commanding  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  the  distance,  cast,  are  the  mountains  (if 
Mnab  and  the  plains  of  the  .Jordan;  south,  stands  the  hill  of 
Tekoah,  familiar  as  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
prophet  Amos;  beyond,  and  rather  more:  to  the  e  ist,  lies  the 
wilderness  of  Engcdi,  to  which  David  retreated  for  the  |  ur- 
posc  of  concealing  himself  agaiu-l   the  vur-uit  of  Saul,  and 


where  the  allied  armies  of  the  Amorites,  Moabites  and  others 
encamped  when  they  came  against  Jehosaphat;  north  is  the 
road  Lo  Jerusalem,  with  the  mountains  of  Jude;iand  Rachel's 
tomb. 

The  following  account  of  modern  Bethlehem  is  given  in  a 
descriptive  work  on  Palestine: 

"The  p'ace  is  envir  ned  with  vineyards,  with  groves  of 
almond-trees,  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates.  These  groves  and 
gardens  are  watered  by  streams,  which  wander  among  the 
terraces  beside  the  toners,  and  ripple  through  pleasant  leafy 
valleys.     The  whole  p'ace  is  at  seasons  vocal  with  the  hum  of 

bees,  which  are  kept  in 
great  quantities  by  the 
Bethlehemites.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  somewhat 
spacious,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  place  superior  to 
that  of  many  eastern 
towns,  though  it  disap- 
points the  excited  expec- 
tations of  travelers. 

"Bethlehem  is  believed 
to  contain  about  3,000 
inlia'  itan's,  all  of  them 
professedly  Christians. 
Pilgrims  resort  in  crowds 
to  it  as  the  Savior's  birth- 
place, and  beads,  crosses, 
and  relies  of  every  class, 
are  manufactured  in  large 
quantities   to    meet    the 


large  demand.  Some  of 
these   articles   exhibit  both  taste   and   skill. 

'The  chief  point  of  interest  is  the  Latin  Convent  and  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  built,  as  is  alleged,  over  the  spot 
where  tbe  Savior  was  born.  But  the  tradition  is  without 
foundation.  The  place  is  a  cave,  and  not  part  of  a  caravansary. 
No  animal  ei  uld  dece  id  into  it;  while  we  know  that  the  scene 
of    the   Suvi  r's  birth  was  one  where  cattle  were  stalled. 

"To  the  QrollO  of  the  Nativity,  under  the  church,  the 
di  BUi  ot  is  about  twenty  feet.  It  is  illuminated  with  costly 
lamps,  and  adorned  with  costly  marbles;  indeed,  it  were 
diifijuh  even  to   ca'ulogue    the   marvels   it   contain".     Tho 
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preci.se  spot  of  the  birth  is  marked  by  a  star  or  'Glory."  and 
all  around  there  is  proof  after  proof  of  the  sacrifices  which 
superstition  will  make,  and  the  baseless  traditions  which  it  will 
accept,  while  rejecting  the  word  of  the  Eternal." 

Chateaubriand  relates  that  he  "saw  the  inhabitans  of  the 
desert  communicate  at  the  altar  of  the  Magi,  with  a  fervor, 
a  piety,  a  devotion,  unknown  among  the  Christians  of  the 
west."  But  it  were  interesting  to  know  the  life  of  these 
devout  Arabs  of  the  desert — how  far  it  is  according  to  the« 
word  of  God,  or  even  attempted  to  be  made  so.  We  fear 
that  the  following  scene,  given  by  one  who  had  resided  for 
five  years  in  those  parts,  furnishes  a  sorry  comment  on 
Chateaubriand's  opinion: 

"What  brought  you  to  the  Deir,  when  you  saw  us  there?" 
asked  this  visitor  of  an  Arab. 

"To  strip  you,"  was  his  cool  reply. 

"But  why  would  you  plunder  us?  We  are  strangers,  and 
not  your  enemies." 

"It  is  our  custom." 

"And  do  you  strip  all  strangers?" 

"Yes;  all  we  can  get  hold  of." 

"And  if  they  resist,  and  are  too  strong  for  3'ou?" 

"In  the  former  case,  we  shoot  them  from  behind  trees;  in 
the  latter,  we  run." 

"How  do  the  people  of  your  tribe  live?" 

"We  keep  goats  and  sheep,  hunt  patridges  and  gazelles,  and 
steal." 

"Are  you  all  thieves?" 

"Yes,  all." 

In  addition  to  the  other  attractions  of  Bethlehem,  we  may 
mention  that  it  was  called  "the  city  of  David,"  as  his  birth- 
plae;  and  here  the  future  king  spent  his  earlier  years,  tending 
his  father's  sheep.  Abijah,  Obed,  Jesse,  Boaz,  and  other 
scriptural  characters,  were  also  natives  of  it;  and  in  its 
vicinity  the  chief  incidents  which  gave  rise  to  the  exquisite 
narrative  in  the  Book  of  Kuth  are  believed  to  have  occurred. 
Here  also  the  shepherds  of  old  were  watching  their  flocks, 
when  the  angels  arrived  with  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy; 
and  often  on  these  slopes  may  pastoral  sights  be  still  seen 
which  carry  the  traveler  back  in  thought  to  the  eventful 
night  of  nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago.  If  the  town  be  not 
so  magnificent  as  some  fancies  depict,  the  neighbourhood  is 
-tilll  as  rich  and  as  beautiful  as  ever. 


FK.A.ZSTICLIiT'S    "VISIT    TO 

HIS    MOTHER. 


I'  18H  ion.-  -Fashion  always  begins  and  ends  in  two  things  it 
abhors  most— singularity  and  vulgarity.  It  is  the  perpetual 
setting  up  and  then  disowning  a  certain  standard  of  taste, 
elegance  and  refinement,  which  has  no  other  formation  or 
authority  than  that  it  is  the  prevailing  distraction  of  the 
moment,  which  was  yesterday  ridiculous  from  its  being  new, 
and  to-morrw  will  be  odious  from  its  being  common.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  slight  and  insignificant  of  all  things.  It 
cannot  be  lasting,  for  it  depends  on  the  constant  change  and 
shifting  of  its  own  harlequin  disguises;  it  cannot  be  sterling, 
for  if  it  were  it  could  not  depend  on  the  breath  of  caprice. 
It  must  be  superficial  to  produce  its  immediate  effect  on  the 
[raping  crowd,  and  frivolous  to  admit  of  its  being  assumed  at 
pleasure  by  the  number  of  those  who  appear  to  be  in  the 
fashion,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  anything  in  itself,  nor  (he  sign  of  anything  but  the  folly 
an  I  vanity  of  those  who  rely  upon  it  as  their  greatest  pride. 
Fashion  i-  haughty,  trifling,  affected,  servile,  despotic, 
mean  and  ambitious,  precise  and  fantastical,  all  in  a  breath- 
tied  ton>  i  rule,  and  bound  to  con  form  to  every  rule  of  the  minute. 


DR.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  after  the  decease  of  his 
father,  returned  to  Boston,  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
mother,  who  resided  in  that  city.  He  had  been  absent  some 
years,  and  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  greatest  and  most 
rapid  alteration  is  made  in  the  human  appearance — at  a  time 
when  the  querulous  voice  of  the  stripling  assumes  the  com- 
manding tone  of  the  adult,  and  the  smiling  features  of  the 
young  are  succeeded  by  the  strong  lines  of  manhood.  The 
doctor  was  sensible  such  was  the  alteration  of  his  person  that 
his  mother  could  not  know  him,  except  by  that  instinct  which 
itisbelievedcan  cause  a  mother's  heirt  to  beat  violently  in  the 
presence  of  a  child,  and  point  the  maternal  eye  with  quick  and 
sudden  glance  to  a  beloved  son. 

To  ascertain  as  to  the  existence  of  this  instinct  bv  actual  ex- 
perience, Franklin  resolved  to  introduce  himself  as  a  stranger 
to  his  mother,  and  to  watch  narrowly  for  the  moment  in  which 
she  should  discover  her  son,  and  then  determine  with  the  cool 
precision  of  the  philosopher  whether  that  discovery  was  the 
effect  of  that  instinct  of  affection — intuitive  love — that  innate 
attachment,  which  is  conjectured  to  cement  relatives  of  the 
same  blood,  and  which,  by  according  the  passions  of  parent 
and  child,  like  a  well  tuned  viol,  would  at  the  first  touch 
cause  them  to  vibrate  in  unison,  and  at  once  evince  that  they 
were  but  different  chords  of  the  same  instrument. 

On  a  sullen,  chilly  day  in  the  month  of  Januaiy,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  doctor  rapped  at  his  mother's  door  and  asked  to 
speak  with  Mrs.  Franklin.  He  found  the  old  lady  knitting 
before  the  parlor  fire,  and  introduced  himself  by  observing 
that  he  had  been  informed  she  entertained  travelers,  and 
requesting  a  night's  lodging.  She  eyed  him  with  that  cool  look 
of  disapprobation  which  most  people  assume  when  they  imagine 
themselves  insulted,  by  being  supposed  to  exercise  an  employ- 
ment but  one  degree  below  their  real  occupation  in  life.  She 
assured  him  that  he  had  been  misinformed;  that  she  did  not  keep 
tavern,  but  it  was  true,  to  oblige  some  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, she  took  a  number  of  them  into  her  family  during  the 
session;  that  she  then  had  four  members  of  the  Council  and 
six  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  who  boarded  with  her; 
that  all  the  beds  were  full;  and  then  betook  to  her  knitting 
with  the  intense  application  which  expressed,  as  forcibly  as 
action  could  "if  you  have  concluded  your  business,  the  sooner 
you  leave  the  house  the  better."  But  upon  the  doctor's  wrap- 
ping his  cloak  around  him,  affecting  to  shiver  with  the  cold, 
and  observing  it  was  very  chilly  weather,  she  pointed  to  a 
chair  and  gave  him  leave  to  warm  himself. 

The  entrance  of  her  boarders  precluded  all  further  con- 
versation. Coffee  was  soon  served,  and  the  doctor  partook 
with  the  family.  To  the  coffee,  according  to  the  old 
custom  of  the  times,  succeeded  a  plate  of  pippins,  pipes,  and 
a  paper  of  McEntire's  best,  when  the  whole  family  formed  a 
cheerful,  smoking  semi-circle  before  the  fire.  Prephaps  no 
man  ever  possessed  the  colloquial  powers  to  a  more  fascinating 
degree  than  did  Dr.  Franklin,  and  never  was  there  an  occasion 
when  he  displayed  those  powers  to  greater  advantage  than  at 
this  time.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the  company  by  the 
Bolidity  of  modest  remarks,  instructed  them  by  the  varied, 
new,  and  striking  lights  in  which  he  placed  the  subject,  and 
delighted  them  with  aptand  amusing  anecdotes.  Thus  em" 
ployed,  the  hours  passed  merrily  along  until  eight  o'clock,  when 
punctual  to  a  moment,  Mrs.  Franklin  annoueed  supper.  Busied 
with  her  household  affairs,  she  fancied  the  intruding  stranger 
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had  quitted  the  house  immediately  after  coffee,  and  it  wac, 
with  difficulty  she  eould  restrain  her  resentment  when  she  saw 
him,  without  any  hesitwcv,  seat  himself  at  the  table,  with  the 
freedom  of  a  member  of  the  family. 

Immediately  after  supper  she  called  an  elderly  gentleman,  a 
member  of  tSe  Counjil,  in  whoii  she  wis  accustomed  to 
confide,  to  another  room,  complained  bitterly  of  the  rudeness 
of  this  stranger,  told  the  manner  of  his  introduction  to  the 
houae,  observed  that  he  appeared  like  an  outlandish  man — she 
thought  he  had  something  very  suspicious  in  his  appe  arsnce 
— and  concluded  by  soliciting  her  friend's  advice  with  respect  t  j 
the  way  in  which  she  should  most  easily  rid  herself  of  his 
presence.  The  old  gentleman  assured  her  that  the  stranger 
was  a  young  man  of  education,  and  to  all  appearance  a  gentle- 
man; that,  perhaps,  being  in  agreeable  company,  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  advised  her  to  call 
him  aside  and  repeat  to  him  her  inability  to  lodge  him.  She 
accordingly  sent  her  maid  to  Mm,  and  then,  with  as  much 
temper  as  she  could  command,  recapitulated  the  situitiin  of 
her  family,  observed  that  it  grew  late,  and  mildly  intimated 
that  he  would  do  well  to  seek  himself  a  lodging.  The  doctor 
replied  that  he  would  by  no  means  discommode  her  family, 
but  that,  with  her  leave,  he  would  smoke  one  more  pipa  with 
her  boarders,  and  then  retire. 

He  returned  to  the  company,  filled  his  pipe,  and  at  the 
first  whiff  his  powers  of  converse  returned  with  double  force. 
He  recounted  the  hardships,  he  extolled  the  piety  and  policy 
of  their  ancestors.  A  gentleman  present  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject of  the  day's  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  bill  had  been  introduced  to  exieud  the  prerogative  of  the 
royal  Governor.  The  doctor  immediately  entered  upon  the 
subject,  supported  the  colonial  rights  with  new  and  forcible 
arguments,  was  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  influential  men  iu 
the  Ht  use  when  Dudley  was  Governor,  recited  their  speeches, 
and  applauded  the  noble  defense  of  the  Chambers  of  Rights. 

I  hiring  a  discourse  so  appropriately  interesting  to  the  com- 
pany, no  wonder  the  clock  struck  eleven  uuperceived  by  the 
delighted  circle;  nor  was  it  wonderful  that  the  patience  of 
Mrs.  Franklin  grew  quite  exhausted.  She  now  entered  the 
room,  and  before  the  whole  company,  with  much  warmth, 
addressed  'he  doctor.  She  told  him  plainly  she  thought  herself 
imposed  upon,  observed  that  it  was  true  she  was  a  lone  w.>nian, 
but  that  she  had  friends  who  would  protect  her,  and  conclude! 
by  insisting  on  his  leaving  the  house.  The  doctor  made  a 
slight  apology,  deliberately  put  on  his  great  coat  and  hat,  took 
a  polite  leave  of  the  company  anl  approached  the  street  door, 
lighted  by  the  maid  and  attended  by  the  mistress.  While  the 
doctor  and  hiseompanions  had  been  enjoying  themselves  within, 
a. most  tremendous  snow  storm  hal  without  filled  the  streets 
knee-deep,  and  no  sooner  had  the  mail  lifted  up  the  latch  than 
a  roaring  northeastei  forced  open  the  do  ir,  extinguished  the 
light,  and  almost  filled  the  entry  with  dliftedsnow  and  hail. 
As  soon  as  the  candle  was  relighted  the  doctor  cast  a  woeful 
look  towards  the  door,  and  thus  addressed  his  mother:  "My 
dear  madam,  can  you  turn  me  out  of  your  house  in  this  dreadful 
storm?  1  am  a  stranger  in  this  town,  and  shall  certainly  perish 
in  the  streets.  You  look  like  a  charitable  lady;  I  shouldn't 
think  you  would  turn  a  dug  from  your  door  on  this  tempestuous 
night." 

"Don't  tell  me  of  charity,"  said  the  offended  matron;  "charily 
begins  at  home.      It.  is  your  own  fiult  you  tarried  so  long.     Tj 
be  plain  with  you,  sir.  1  do  nol  like  your  Looks  or  your  conduct, 
and  [  fear  you  have  some  bad  design  in  thus  introducing  your- 
scll  into  my  family." 


The  warmth  of  this  parley  had  drawn  down  the  company 
from  the  parlor,  and,  by  their  united' interference,  the  strange1' 
was  permitted  to  lodge  in  the  house,  and,  as  no  bed  could  be 
had,  he  consented  to  repose  on  an  easy  chair  before  the  parlor 
fire.  Although  her  boarders  appeared  to  confide  perfectly  in 
the  stranger's  honesty,  it  was  not  so  with  Mrs.  Franklin.  With 
suspicious  caution  she  collected  her  silver  spoons,  pepper  box 
and  porringer  from  her  closet,  and,  after  securing  tie  parlor 
door  by  sticking  a  fork  over  the  latch,  carried  the  plate  to  her 
chamber,  charged  the  negro  man  to  sleep  with  his  clothes  on, 
to  take  the  great  cleaver  to  bed  with  him,  and  to  waken  and 
sieze  the  vagrant  at  the  first  noise  he  made  in  attempting  to 
plunder  the  house.  Hiving  thus  taken  every  precaution,  she 
retired  to  bed,  with  her  maid,  whom  she  had  compelled  to  sleep 
in  her  room. 

Mrs.  Franklin  rose  before  the  sun,  roused  her  domestics, 
unfastened  the  parlor  door  with  timid  caution,  and  was  . 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  her  guest  quietly  sleeping  in  the 
chair.  A  sudden  transition  from  extreme  mistrust  to  perfect 
coufilenee  was  natural.  She  awakened  him  with  a  cheerful 
good  morning,  inquired  how  he  had  rested,  aud  invited  him 
to  partake  of  her  breakfast,  which  was  always  given  previous 
to  that  of  her  boarders.  "And  pray,  sir,"  said  the  old  .lady, 
as  she  sipped  her  chocolate,  as  you  appear  to  be  a  stranger  here, 
to  what  distant  country  do  you  belong?" 

"I,  madam?     I  belong  tothe  city  of  Philadelphia?" 

At. the  mention  of  Philadelphia,  the  doctor  declared 
that  he  had  for  the  first  time  perceived  any  emotion  in 
her. 

"Philadelphia!"  said  she;  and  the  mother  suffused  her 
eve.  "If-^ou  live  in  Philadelphia,  perhaps  you  know  our 
Ban." 

"Who.  madam  ?" 

"Why  Ben.  Franklio;  my  Ben.  Oh,  he  is  the  dealest  child 
that  ever  blessed  a  mother!" 

"What,"  said  the  doctor,  'is  Ben.  Fianklin,  the  printer, 
your  son!  Why  he  is  my  most  intimate  friend;  he  and  I  lodged 
in  the  same  room." 

"Oh,  God  forgive  me!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  raising  her 
watery  eyes  to  heaven,  and  I  have  suffered  an  acquaintance  of 
my  Benny  to  sleep  on  this  hard  chair,  while  I  myself  rested  on 
a  good  bed! '-' 

How  the  doctor  discovered  himself  to  his  mother  he  has  not 
informed  us;  but  from  this  experiment,  he  was  firmly  con- 
v'need,  and  was  often  afterwards  heard  to  declare,  that  natuta] 
affection  does  not  exist. 


Tiik  idea  about  the  want  of  time  is  a  mere  phantom. 
Franklin  found  time  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labors,  to  drive  into 
the  hidden  recesses  of  philosophy  and  to  explore  the 
untrodden  path  of  science.  Frederick  the  Great,  with  an 
empire  at  his  direction,  in  the  midst  of  war,  on  the  eve  of 
battles  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom,  found 
time  to  revel  in  the  charms  of  philosophy  and  intellectual 
pleasure.  Bonaparte,  with  all  Europe  at  his  disposal,  with 
kingsin  his  ante-chamber  begging  for  vacant  thrones,  with 
thousands  of  men  whose  destinies  were  .suspended  on  the 
brittle  thread  of  his  arbitrary  pleasures,  had  time  to  converse 
with  books.  Cn'sar,  when  he  had  curbed  the  spirits  of  the 
Roman  people  ami  wa.°  thronged  with  visitors  from  the  remot- 
est kingdoms,  found  time  for  intellectual  cultivation.  Every 

man  has  time,  if  he  improves  it.  as  well  he  might,  and  can  reap 
a   three-fold  reward. 
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QUITE  a  number  of  years  ago  a  ship  was  wrecked  upon  the 
coast  of  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  and,  as  the  natives  were 
very  numerous,  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  could  not  go  any- 
where, but  they  were  closely  watched;  and  after  a  little  while 
stripped  of  everything  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck,  even 
to  the  clothing  they  had  on.  They  allowed  them  to  go  where 
they  wished,  but  closely  watched  them  by  day  and  night. 
They  gave  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  swarms  of  natives 
frequently  gathered  around  them  and  admired  their  white  skin, 
but  never  attempted  to  hurt  them. 

One  day,  however,  the  sailors  found  out  that  one  of  their 
number  was  missing,  for  whom  they  made  the  most  diligent 
search,  but  could  not  find  him. 

In  the  evening  they  observed  great  preparations  going  on 
among  the  islanders  for  a  feast,  and  found  out  to  their  amaze- 
ment and  horror  that,  among  other  eatables  which  had  been 
prepared,  was  the  flesh  of  their  missing  shipmate.  Of  course 
they  were  entirely  powerless  to  prevent  it,  and  consequently, 
with  sad  hearts,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would,  one 
by  one,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

It  happened  that  the  one  whose  story  I  am  about  to  relate 
was  fortunate  enough  to  successfully  bide  up  a  box  of  lncifer 
matches.  He  took  occasion  in  the  presence  of  the  chief's 
daughter  to  occasionally  bite  the  end  of  a  match,  ar.d  cause 
it  to  take  fire.  This  excited  her  woDder.  and  led  her  to  think 
he  must  be  something  ahead  of  the  others  With  these 
impressions,  she  soon  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  the  life 
of  this  man;  and  not  long  after  she  was  given  to  him  in  mar- 
riage, and  all  thoughts  of  him  being  eaten  were  at  an  end, 
although  he  had  seen  his  less  fortunate  companions,  one  alter 
another,  become  food  for  the  savages. 

In  about  a  year  after  this,  our  survivor  of  the  shipwieckod 
crew  observed  a  ship  cast  anchor  a  little  way  from  the  island, 
from  which  a  boat  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  getting  water. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  this  going  on  he  prevailed  upon  the  can- 
nibals to  hide  themselves  among  the  bushes  on  the  seaside, 
with  a  design  to  capture  the  boat's  crew.  This  being  done, 
he  agreed  with  the  natives  that  as  soon  as  he  gave  a  signal 
they  were  to  ru«h  from  their  hiding  places  and  make  the 
sailors  nrisoners;  but  no  sooner  had  the  men  in  the  boat  arrived 
within  speaking  distance  than  he  implored  them  to  pull  for 
their  lives  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  boat. 

When  the  natives  found  themselves  cheated  they  ru«hed 
out  of  the  bushes.  irivinL'  vent  to  their  rage,  nnd  in  (neat  haste 
paddled  off  towards  the  ship  in  their  canoes.  The  wife  of 
the  rescued  sailor  had  a  little  the  start  of  them,  and  begged 
of  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  take  her  and  child  on  board. 
Hut  he  sternly  refused  t<>  listen  to  her  petition.  The  poor, 
frantic  woman  gave  them  to  understand  that  as  soon  as  they 
rca>died  the  shore,  she  would,  wth  her  child,  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  enraged  Bavages;  which  was  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
amid  deafening  yells  and  imprecations  by  the  infuriated 
natives. 

This  story,  which  is  quite  true,  is  related  to  show  the 
degraded  condition  of  that  barbaro  is  race  of  people.  The 
Fijians  are  among  the  lowest  of  all  the  races  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands  in  civilization.  Some  others,  as  we  are  aware,  have 
had  the  gospel  carried  to  them  by  our  Elders,  and  have 
embraced  its  truths  and  are  seeking  to  follow  its  precepts. 


Missionaries  sent  to  the  Fiji  Islands  by  various  religious 
denominations,  particularly  by  the  Wesleyan  church,  have 
made  great  efforts  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity,  but 
with  very  little  success.  Even  the  pretending  converts  among 
them  have  no  hesitency  about  resorting  to  cannibalism  when 
they  have  an  opportunity. 

We  scarcely  know  which  to  condemn  the  most,  the  horrible 
barbarity  of  a  people  whose  depraved  tastes  lead  them  to 
roast  and  eat  human  beings,  or  the  selfish  ingratitude  of  the 
sailor  who  could  so  heartlessly  forsake,  without  an  effort  to 
save,  his  own  wife  and  offspring.  Some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  the  practices  of  the  savages  on  the  score  of  ignorance. 
Their  traditions  lead  them  to  regard  cannibalism  as  proper, 
and  admire  the  one  among  them  who  can  boast  of  having 
eaten  the  most  human  victims.  But  no  such  plea  can  be 
made  for  the  sailor.  If  he  had  had  a  humane  instinct  in  his 
breas  the  would  not  have  abandoned  to  cruel  death  his  own  child 
and  the  woman  who  had  been  the  means  ofsavinghislife,  without 
making  some  effort  to  save  them.  Such  a  heartless  wretch 
did  not  deserve  to  escape  from  the  savages. 


j±  aato:r,:d  to    virnjTO  boys. 


BY   J.    Z.    S. 


ACCORDING  to  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
the  people  of  God  should,  in  the  latter  times,  be  gathered 
from  among  all  nations  to  the  mountains;  and  many  who  have 
lived  since  those  predictions  were  made  have  read  them  and 
wondered  when  they  would  be  fulfilled,  but  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  fulfillment. 

You  and  I,  reader,  have  been  privileged  to  live  while  the 
proclamation  is  being  sounded  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth:  "Corn*  out  ef  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers 
of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues."  Our 
parents  heard  this  proclamation  in  the  lands  of  their  birth, 
and  recognized  it  as  a  message  from  God,  and,  giving  heed 
to  it,  gathered  out;  leaving  their  homes,  their  kindred  and 
the  graves  of  their  f.ithers,  and  have  found  a  home  where 
God  commanded  them  to  gather  to. 

Here  we  are,  to-day,  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty, 
and  the  Lord  has  greatly  blessed  us,  giving  us  many  assur- 
ances and  testimonies  that  the  message  was  from  Him,  and 
that  He  acknowledges  us  as  His  people. 

But  why  does  He  gather  us  ou'?  Does  He  not  have  a 
design  in  this;  and  if  so,  what  is  it? 

He  gathers  us  out  tha*  we  may  not  partake  of  the  sins  of 
the  world;  that  He  may  have  a  people  who  will  serve  Him 
and  keep  His  commandments;  that  the  youth  may  be  reared 
in  the  way  of  truth,  being  taught  their  duties  to  each  other 
and  t"  their  God,  both  by  precept  an-f  example. 

1 1  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  we  first  commenced  gath- 
ering !o  these  mountains;  and  there  are  over  30,000  children 
of  t'i"  Saints  here.  Are  all  of  these  being  taught  the  way  of 
the  Lord?  I  hope  they  are.  Are  they  all  trying  to  keep  His 
commandments?    T  fear  not. 

It  is  s;iid  that  a  fine,  healthy  and  intelligent  lot  of  children 
are  being  reared  among  the  Saints;  which  is  true.  But  are 
they  all  being  reared  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord? 
If  not,  there  is  a  neglect  somewhere,  and  those  parents  who 
fail  to  teach  their  children  aright  will  be  brought  to  judgment. 

We  frequently  hear  a  remaik  like  this:  "Oh!  our  boys  are 
so  wild  I" 

What  boys? 
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"Gli,  some  of  our  'Mormon'  boys!" 

What  is  the  nature  of  their  wildnest? 

"They  tip  wagons  over  at  night,  turn  out  people's  stock, 
throw  stones  at  passers  by,  rob  orchards,  drink,  swear,  fight 
and  commit  other  wicked  acts." 

How  old  are  the  boys  who  are  guilty  of  such  conduct? 

"From  ten  to  twenty  years.  But  some  say  that  these  bad 
boys  will  change  their  course,  and  make  the  best  men." 

In  some  instances  such  boys  do  repent,  and  do  better;  but 
to  intimate  that  it  is  necessary  for  boys  to  be  bad  in  order  to 
become  the  best  men  is  sirnply  preposterous. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  some  who  were  guilty  of  such  conduct, 
while  boys,  but  who  have  since  grown  to  manhood,  and  see 
where  they  aie  to-day,  and  what  kind  of  men  they  are. 

I  can  remember  many  of  those  wild  boys,  and  I  have 
watched  their  course  as  they  have  grown  to  manhood;  and  I 
can  tell  you  where  many  of  them  are.  Their  bodies  sleep  in 
the  dust,  and  their  graves  are  scattered  from  one  end  of  our 
Territory  to  the  other.  Some  were  killed  while  stealing 
horses,  some  for  murder,  some  in  drunken  rows.  Others 
forsook  their  homes,  wives  and  children  and  wandered  to 
other  parts,  rather  than  suffer  imprisonment  or  execution  for 
their  wicked  deeds.  One  was  lynched  in  Kansas.  He  was 
put  into  a  -tfagon  and  driven  to  the  woods;  the  rope  was  tied 
to  a  limb,  and  the  wagon  driven  from  under  him.  The  rope 
caught  in  his  mouth  instead  of  around  his  neck,  and  he  was 
left  hansing  in  that  condition.  Another  died  in  Colorado, 
having  broken  jail  in  Salt  Lake  and  run  away.  And  how 
many  are  to-day  exiles  freni  home,  fearing  to  return,  on 
account  of  their  crimes!  About  one  year  ago  some  of  them 
stole  some  horses  and  went  to  Arizona,  where  they  got  into  a 
row  and  got  killed,  not,  however,  until  they  had  killed  one  or 
two  others.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  still  live  among  us; 
but  they  are  very  far  from  being  "the  best  men." 

Are  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  following  in  their 
footsteps?  If  you  are,  stop  at  once,  and  repent  of  your  sins 
in  all  humility,  and  do  better.  The  most  wicked  men  that 
live  commenced  their  evil  course  by  committing  small  offenses, 
and  gradually  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  The  poet  truly  said: 
"'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind: 
"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

Good  boys  are  very  apt  to  become  good  men,  and  bad  boys 
bad  men. 

Remember  why  mir  fathers  have  been  gathered  to  the=e 
mountains.  Listen  attentively  to  the  instructions  of  parents 
and  teachers,  avoid  bad  company,  swearing,  lying  and  evil  in 
every  form.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  gospel,  and  have 
faith  in  its  ordinances.  Read  good  books,  instead  of  racing 
in  the  streets  at  night.  Attend  Sunday  school  and  meeting 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  give  heed  to  what  is  .said;  instead  of 
sitting  in  crowds  outside  of  the  meeting  house,  talking  or 
card-playing.  Remember  that  "a  wise  son  maketh  a  glad 
father,"  and  store  your  minds  with  useful  knowledge. 

What  will  be  our  fate  if  we  take  an  opposite  course?  What 
did  the  Savior  mean  when  he  said:  "Many  shall  come  from 
the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness?"  Who  are 
the  children  of  the  kingdom?  Are  they  not  those  who  arc 
born  heirs  to  the  priesthood? 

The  children  of  the  Saints  arc  born  heirs  to  the  priesthood; 
but  unless  they  live  as  thev  should,  they  will  be  cast  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  into  a  place  where  there  is  weeping  and 

ashing  of  teeth. 


OREDULTTY    ^.ISriD 
TJ1TBELIEF. 


IT  has  been  asserted  that  no  theory,  however  absurd,  cou'd 
ever  be  advanced  but  it  would  find  some  believers.  Two 
gentlemen  once  laid  a  wager  on  this  subject:  One  asserted 
that  if  a  man  should  advertise  that  at  a  certain  public  hall  he 
would,  for  a  certain  sum.  put  himself  into  a  quart  bottle,  no 
one  could  be  found  foolish  enough  to  believe  it.  The  hall  was 
procured,  the  placards  posted,  and  long  before  the  hour  the 
hall  was  thronged  with  an  eager  crowd,  which  had  cheerfully 
paid  its  money  for  the  remarkable  sight.  Some  even  inquired 
if  for  double  the  money  the  conjurer  would  not  put  himself 
into  a  pint  bottle. 

Yet,  by  a  straDge  inconsistency,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
constant  quality  in  human  uature,  every  really  valuable  in- 
vention had  to  fight  its  way  against  ridicule  and  all  manner  of 
opposition  before  it  was  finally  accepted  by  the  world  as  a 
fixed  fact. 

When  the  great  English  geologist,  William  Smith,  firet  ad- 
vanced his  theories  with  regard  to  the  various  strata  of  rocks 
composing  the  earth,  claiming  that  each  had  been  for  ages  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  contained  the  remains  of 
animals  aud  plants  inhabiting  the  regions,  and  that  these 
same  strata  could  be  identified,  the  world  over,  by  such  re- 
mains, he  was  despised  by  the  scholars  of  his  time  as  a 
visionary  theorist,  and  they  nicknamed  him  "Strata  Smith," 
a  term  which  became  a  name  of  honorable  distinction. 

A  great  mathematician  complained  that  "Homer's  Iliad  did 
not  prove  anything."  A  great  many  plain,  practical  people 
make  this  objection  to  many  of  the  fine-spun  theories  of 
science  that  they  do  not  benefit  anything.  It  was  William 
Smith's  good  fortune  to  prove  to  the  world  that  his  science 
could  be  turned  to  good  account.  One  of  his  successes  was 
devising  a  way,  by  his  long  sludy  of  the  coast  and  the  action 
of  the  sea,  by  which  forty  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land  in 
Norfolk  was  reclaimed  from  the  waves. 

His  knowledge  of  the  strata  brought  into  operation  a 
valuable  colliery,  where  other  geologists  supposed  no  coal 
existed.  By  his  study  of  the  laws  of  springs  he  was  enabled 
to  drain  a  vast  bog  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  though  others 
had  failed  in  the  attempt.  He  devised  a  way  by  which  water 
could  be  brought  to  a  large  town,  adding  immensely  to  its 
comfort  and  the  value  of  its  property.  He  restored  the  mineral 
springs  of  Bath,  which  had  been  drawn  off  in  digging  a  coal 
shaft;  and  so,  continually,  his  head  and  hands  were  usefully 
at  work,  turning  his  scientific  knowledge  to  good  practical  ac- 
count. "Strata  Smith"  became  one  of  the  names  which  the 
world  delights  to  honor;  and  bis  much  laughed  at,  and  slowly 
received  theories  arc  now  accounted  as  the  very  alphabet  of 
science,  and  arc  familiar  to  every  student  in  geology. 


Little  Facts  about  Gold.— The  degree  of  thinness  to 

which  gold  may  be  reduced  is  very  remarkable.  So  malleable 
is  this  metal,  that  it  is  possible  to  beat  it  into  a  sheet  less  than 
one  250  000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  whilo  from  a  single 
grain  of  it  there  may  be  drawn  out  no  fewer  than  500  feet  of 
wire. 


( '  i  I.TIVATK  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  other  people  if  you 
would  not  have  your  own  injured.  Those  who  complain  most 
of  ill-usage  are  those  who  abuse  themselves  and  others  the 

ollenest. 
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ROPHETS  have  been  led  to  predict 
great  scourges  in  the  last  days.  Wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  pestilence  and 
famine  were  to  be  sent  by  the  Lord  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eaith  before  the 
coming  of  Jesus.  Little  children  do 
not  read  the  newspapers  as  older  people 
do,  but  they  hear  their  parents  talk  about 
5C5J*  events  that  are  happening,  and  they  should 
understand  concerning  these  things.  It 
is  remarkable  how  many  calamities  are  com- 
ing upon  the  people  of  Christendom.  la  this 
country  the  excessive  heat  this  summer  has 
killed  great  numbers,  and  now  yellow  fever  is 
destroying  its  victims  by  thousands,  especially 
throughout  the  south.  Laboring  people  are  banding 
together  to  demand  what  they  call  their  rights,  and 
are  making  movements  that  alarm  people  of  capital. 
Besides  these  things,  there  are  wind  storms  that  produce 
great  destruction,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  and  signs  of 
various  kinds  are  making  their  appearance  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  Men's  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear,  in 
looking  at  the  things  that  are  coming  upon  the  earth.  In 
foreign  nations  there  are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  aud  great 
distress,  and  everyone  who  has  any  age  admits  that  at  no 
time  in  his  (xperience  have  the  papers  been  so  full  of  acci- 
dents and  calamities  and  various  troubles  as  they  have  been 
of  late  and  are  at  present. 

These  things  will  undoubtedly  increase,  for  the  Lord  has 
spoken  it.  Afcer  the  testimonies  of  His  servants  who  have 
gone  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  then  the  Lord  will  send 
judgments  upon  the  people,  and  they  will  bear  testimony  that 
lb- lives,  and  that  His  words  will  all  be  fulfilled.  We  who 
live  in  these  mountains  ought  to  be  exceedingly  thankful  for 
the  privileges  that  we  enjoy.  This  was  a  desolate  land  when 
we  came  here.  No  person  excepting  the  Saints  thought  that 
ire  could  live  here.  It  was  a  desolation;  but  the  Lord  has 
blessed  it.  It  is  healthy;  it  has  been  made  fruitful;  we  raise 
L'"<"1  crops;  we  have  peace;  our  enemies  have  not  had  pewer 
OS,  and  we  are  ]  ermitted  to  live  our  religion  and  to  carry 
out  the  commands  of  God.  We  have  had  grasshoppers  and 
other  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  these  have  been  slight 
tin  il'-,  and  have  been  intend*  d  to  remind  us  of  our  depend- 
ence  upon  the  Lord  and  the  m  cefsily  of  living  according  to 
1 1  i>  word.  Hut  this  year  we  have  abundant  crops.  We 
should  take  care  of  that  which  the  Lord  has  given  unto  us, 
for  famine  will  yet  come  upon  this  nation  and  we  should  be 
prepared  therefor. 


HOW  the  time  rolls  on!    As  we  write  we  recall  the  fact  that 
this   is     the   anniversary    of   the   death   of    our  beloved 
President,  Brigham  Young — the  •J.'.nh  of   Augu-t.     It  >carcely 
possible   that  one  year  has  fled   since   that    mournful 
event,  but  so  it  is.     One  year!      How  rapidly  the  years  roll 


by!  Thirty  one  years  have  passed  since  he  led  the  pioneers 
to  this  land,  and  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Salt  Lake  City 
should  be  built  and  a  holy  temple  reared.  The  Saints 
were  then  few  in  number — poor,  destitute,  and  this  land  a 
wilderness.  But  now  how  changed!  Cities  and  settlements 
extend  themselves  from  Idaho  in  the  north  far  into  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  in  the  south.  The  Saints  are  increasing, 
spreading  through  the  land,  filling  up  the  valleys,  and  making 
the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  Already  one  temple  is 
completed  and  three  others  are  being  built.  Our  Territory 
has  not  yet  been  made  a  Sta'e;  we  have  been  denied  our 
'political  rights  thus  far,  but  this  docs  not  prevent  our  multi- 
plying, it  doe^  not  prevent  the  sun  rising  or  setting,  it  does 
not  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  land,  the  making  of 
farms,  the  planting  of  orchards,  the  cultivation  of  gardens, 
the  laying  out  of  cities,  the  building  of  dwelling  houses, 
school  houses  or  meeting  houses;  in  fact,  the  denial  of  our 
lights  does  not  prevent  us  from  becoming  a  gteat  and  numer- 
ous people. 

By  the  time  our  little  readers  become  men  and  women  they 
will  see  wonderful  changes  in  this  country  and  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Saints.  They  will  have  increased,  and  become 
stronger,  and  more  wealthy,  and  influential,  and  will  have 
great  power.  Zion,  as  one  of  our  songs  says,  is  growing,  and 
it  will  continue  to  grow  until  everything  that  has  been 
spoken  by  the  prophets  concerning  it  will  be  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  will  fill  the  whole  earth.  Every  little 
boy  and  girl  that  belongs  to  this  Church  should  seek  to  fit 
himself  and  herself  for  the  important  duties  thnt  lie  before 
us.  We  are  preparing  the  earth  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Je*us  will  come.  He  will  come  from  heaven.  He  will  bring 
[lis  Saints  with  Him,  and  He  will  reign  on  the  earth.  The 
day  nor  the  hour  of  His  coming  no  man  knoweth,  but  we  are 
commanded  to  m^ke  ready,  so  that  when  He  comes  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  meet  Him. 


Til?:  SottBOWS  of  CrENrt's.— Homer  was  a  beggar;  Plautus 
turned  a  mill;  Terentius  was  a  slave;  Beethius  died  in  jail;  Paul 
Borgheze  had  fourteen  trades,  and  yet  starved  with  them  all; 
Tasso  wis  often  distressed  for  five  shillings;  Bentivoglio  was 
refused  admittance  into  a  hospital  he  had  himself  erected; 
Cervantes  died  of  hunger;  the  celebrated  writer  of  the 
"Lusiad"  en  led  his  days,  it  is  sail,  in  an  almshouse,  and  at 
any  rate  was  supported  by  a  faithful  black  servant,  who 
begged  in  trip  street  of  Lisbon  for  the  on'y  man  in  Portugal, 
on  whom  God  had  bestowed  those  talents  which  have  a 
tendency  to  erect  the  spirit  of  downward  age;  and  Yagelas 
left  hi-i  body  to  the  surgeons  to  pay  his  debts  as  far  as  the 
money  would  go;  Bacon  lived  a  life  of  meanness  and  distress; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  died  on  the  scaffold;  Spencer,  the  charm- 
ing, died  in  want;  the  death  of  Collins  came  through  neglect, 
first  causing  mental  derangement;  Milton  sold  his  copyright 
of  "Paradise  Lost"  for  fifteen  pounds,  at  three  payments, 
and  finished  his  life  in  obscurity.  Dryden  lived  in  poverty 
and  distress;  Otway  died  prematurely,  and  through  hunger; 
L?9  died  in  the  street;  Steele  lived  a  life  of  perfect  warfare 
with  bailiff-;  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield''  was  sold  for 
a  trifle  to  save  him  from  the  grip  of  the  law;  Fielding  lies  in 
the  burying-grouad  of  the  English  factory  at  Lisbon,  without 
a  stone  to  mark  the  spot;  Savage  died  in  prison  at  Bristol, 
where  he  was  confined  for  the  debt  of  eight  pounds;  Butler 
lived  a  life  of  p  ;nury  and  died  poor;  Chattcrton,  the  child  of 
genius  and  misfortune,  destroyed  himself. 
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S  EA-WEEDS 


I"  Off  down  in  the  scale  of  creation  may  be  found  vegetable 
_1J  forms  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  which  so  closely  resemble 
animal  types  of  being  that  they  are  sometimes  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  them.  These  are  known  as  sea-weeds. 
They  belong  to  a  very  ancient  family — the  alg;v.  Although 
they  are  vegetable  beings,  they  differ  from  land  plants;  or  at 
least  the  higher  type  of  terrestrial  plants,  for  the  ferns  are 
very  much  like  them.  They  ha\e  no  distinct  flowers  or  proper 
fruit.  The  so-called  seed  is  merely  a  "spore,"  that  is  a 
simple  cellule,  without  the  rich  store  of  albumen  and  starch 
which  usually  surround  true  seeds,  to  sustain  them  when  they 
first  begin  to  germinate.  These  sea-weeds,  however,  have  got 
aloDg  pretty  well  without  theso  advantages,  for  they  abound, 
and  are  as  well  developed  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  dawn  of 
creation,  when  they  were  the  owners  of  the  soil,  such  as  there 
was  then,  at  the  bottom  of  the  primeval  seas. 

The  sea-weeds,  or  algse,  are  built  up  of  cellular  tissues. 
They  grow  in  fronds,  instead  of  leaves  and  branches, -.on 
stems,   although    they  frequently  spread  themselves  out  in 
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forms  resembling  trees.  In  these  respects  their  habits  are 
similar  to  those  of  many  of  the  corals,  which,  as  before  shown, 
may  be  frequently  mistaken  ror  plants.  The  great  distinction 
between  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  that  plants  excrete  (throw 
off)  oxygen,  a  gas  essential  to  animal  life;  animals  excrete,  in 
perspiration,  carbonic  acid,  a  gas  equally  e.-sential  to  vegetable 
life. 

Several  kinds  of  ali;c  arc  represented  in  the  engraving;  and 
certainly  no  one  would  suspect  from  the  appearance  of  the 
interesting  group  that  they  belong  to  the  lower  types  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  so  artificially  are  the  various  individuals 
grouped,  though  not  more  so  than  in  nature,  and  so  perfect 
are  the  fi.rms  of  each  of  them.  It  is  so,  children,  in  all  the 
works  of  Deity,  as  exemplified  in  the  humblest  forms.  They 
arc  all  perfect  in  their  own  order. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  particularize  all  the  striking 
beauties  which  may  be  seen  in  the  larger  family  of  sea- weeds- 
Every  variety  of  tint  and  color,  and  every  conceivable  form 
of  structure  may  be  met  with,  and  each  and  all  beautiful  as 
they  are  seen  in  their  native  home,  the  sea,  or  spread  out  in 
the  oabinet  of  the  collector. 


The  sea-wrack  extends  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
in  some  localities  for  hundreds  of  miles.  On  the  shores  of 
many  countries  it  is  collected  and  utilized.  In  foimer  times 
much  of  the  "kelp"  was  prepared  from  sea-weeds.  They 
were,  and  are  still  in  some  places,  collected,  dried  and  calcined. 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  various  salts  useful  in  the  arts. 

To  the  curious,  the  examination  of  the  sea-weed  as  it  is 
thrown  upon  the  sea-shore  is  a  never-ending  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  The  most  singular  discoveries  may  be 
made;  for,  entangled  in  the  masses,  the  most  curious  creatures 
.niay  be  found.  Not  only  varieties  of  alga?,  of  which  there 
are  three  hundred  and  fifty  genera  and  more  than  two  thousand 
species,  but  other  life  forms  equally  interesting,  and  worthy 
of  our  notice  and  preservation  may  be  discovered.  A  collec- 
tion of  sea-weeds  is  of  value,  howaver  small,  for  each  indi- 
vidual has  some  special  points  of  interest.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  collections  of  lichens,  mosses  and  ferns.  Sometimes 
we  may  be  regarded  by  finding  a  raie  shell  or  curious  coral 
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attached  to  the  stem  or  pedicle  of  an  individual— a  world  in 
miniature  when  carefully  examined  by  the  student  of  nature. 
It  is  in  the  economy  of  this  creation  that  these  lower  types 
of  life  are  made  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  insignificent  when  its  relation  to  other  things  is 
understood.  The  sandstones  are  made  up  of  particles  Iroken 
from  pre-existing  rocks,  either  by  abrasion  or  decay.  Hy 
decay  is  meant  the  natural  changes  certain  forms  of  matter 
undergo  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  The  thick- 
est ledges  of  sandstones  were  deposited  either  by  being 
brought  to  lower  levels  by  the  action  of  water,  or  by  wind,  as 
sand-dunes  are  formed.  To  labor  in  the  sea.  for  the  eleva- 
tio'n  and  consolidation  of  the  sea- bottom,  has  1  ec  n  and  is  the 
office  of  the  lowly  seaweed.  The  decomposition  of  organic 
beings  brings  about  the  most  remarkable  chaDges  in  the  si  a. 
What  we  call  petrifications  are  merely  replacements  of  inor- 
ganic matter  where  living  matter  had  existed,  [n  the  hard 
rock  of  which  our  temple  is  being  built  at  Logan  may  be  Sd  II 
the   apparent   forms  of    ancient    fucoids.      The   firm   only  is 
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there:  the  vital  structures  all  perished  by  natural  causes,  but 
there  they  remain,  a  testimony  in  the  rocks  that  they  once 
lived,  and  assisted  in  formiDg  the  sand-stones  we  are  utilizing 
to-day. 
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{Continued.'} 

A  I-  TER  making  several  other  attempts  to  obtain  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  hold  forth,  we  happened  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Wilton,  the  postmaster,  who  introduced  us  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Air.  Hayes,  by  name.  He  became  much  interested  in 
our  conversation.  We  related  to  him  the  many  obstacles  that 
were  placed  in  our  way  while  attempting  to  lay  the  principles 
of  the  everlasting  gospel  before  the  people.  Mr.  Hayes 
volunteered  to  let  us  have  the  use  of  his  house  to  lecture  in. 
We  felt  encouraged,  and  lost  no  time  in  writing  out  notices, 
naming  the  place  and  time  of  holding  meetings.  We  then 
hired  two  coolies  to  distribute  them  among  the  Anglo- Indians. 
Iu  the  meantime  Elder  Woolley  and  I  visited  those  whose 
acquaintance  we  had  made,  having  a  two- fold  object  in  view: 
to  notify  them  of  our  meeting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
a  plausible  pretext  to  hold  further  converse  with  them  on  the 
plan  of  salvition  without  being  viewed  as  obnoxious. 

On  the  day  our  meeting  was  to  come  off  Mrs.  Hayes  sent 
usa  "chit"  (note),  giving  usto  understand,  iu  unmistakable 
terms,  that  we  could  not  preach  in  her  house;  that  Mr.  Hayes 
promised  the  house  without  her  consent,  and  in  doing  so  he 
reckoned  without  his  host.  We  were  again  placed  iu  a 
peculiar  situation.  Our  notices  had  been  distributed  among 
a  portion  of  the  people,  and  a  failure  on  our  part,  the  people 
not  knowing  the  cause,  would  be  apt  to  place  us  before  the 
public  as  humbugs.  Elder  Woolley  sent  a  note  to  Mrs.  Hayes, 
asking  her  to  allow  us  to  till  one  appointment,  which  was  to 
come  off  in  the  evening.  I  will  here  insert  her  answer,  omit- 
ting the  caption: 

"ram  sorry  1  cannot  accommodate  you  with  the  house. 
My  minister  would  be  displeased  with  me,  if  I  were  to  do  so. 
1  have  no  objections  in  the  least  to  your  enlightening  the 
world  with  your  new  doctrines;  and  if  you  truly  are  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  Christ,  as  you  profess  to  be,  you  can  instruct  the 
people  out-doors,  as  the  Savior  did." 

However,  when  the  time  appointed  for  meeting  arrived,  we 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  1  fives,  to  fill  our  engagement 
either  in  the  house  or  outside.  We  intended  to  announce  to 
our  congregatinn  our  present  situation,  and  peradventure  some 
one  might  open  a  door  for  us.  You  can  imagine  our  disap- 
po'ntuient  when,  after  waiting  near  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hayes, 
where  the  meeting  was  to  be,  wc  had  only  one  hearer,  and  he 
was  one  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made. 

On  our  way  home  to  our  host,  we  called  upon  Mr.  Courtney, 
who  kept  the  hotel.  When  he  heard  of  our  failure  he  told 
us  that  "Mormoniem"  was  the  topic  talked  of  by  his  hotel 
guesU.  that  both  prie-ts  and  people  were  afraid  of  us.  for  with 
all  their  "learning  they  were  unable  to  bring  arguments  to 
oppose  us.  There  being  three  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Meerut  station,  we  concluded  to  visit  them.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Tuson,  being  the  principal  one,  we  called  upon  him 
first.  As  soon  as  we  were  admitted  into  his  presence  we  intro- 
duced ourselves  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  from  Salt  Lake 


City,  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Meerut,  and  other  stations  in 
the  north-west  provinces,  and  wherever  our  lot  would  be  cast. 
lie  trembled  with  rage,  and  appeared  to  be  confounded  at  our 
boldness.  He  made  no  reply,  and  we  continued  (Elder  W. 
and  1  speaking  alternately)  bystat?ng  that  we  had  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  preaching  in  cantonments,  and  other  restric- 
tions had  been  laid  upon  us,  which  did  not  comport  with  the 
liberal  and  advanced  civilization!  of  the  English-speaking 
people;  that  we  called  upon  him  as  servants  of  the  Lord,  to 
ascertain  if  he  would  render  us  any  assistance  in  spreading 
the  principles  of  truth  in  Meerut  station.  At  this  point  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Tuson  could  stand  it  no  longer;  so  he  exclaimed, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  that  he  would  not  assist  us.  He  also 
confirmed  what  restrictions  Brigadier  Scott  had  laid  upon  us, 
saying  that  it  was  right,  and  that  he  would  have  done  the 
same.  Elder  Woo  ley  then  asked  him  if  he  would  not  use 
his  influence  in  our  behalf  outside  of  cantonments.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  want  us  there.  He  was  the  principal 
clergyman  of  the  station,  and  received  bis  appointment  from 
the  government  to  impart  spiritual  instruction  to  the  people; 
consequently  he  did  not  want  the  doctrines  of  "Joe.  Smith," 
disseminated  where  he  had  the  pastoral  care  of  the  flock. 
We  asked  him  if  he  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  message 
we  had  to  bear;  and,  if  not,  if  he  would  hear  us  patiently 
while  we  laid  before  him  a  brief  summary  of  the  principles 
inculcated  by  the  Latter  day  Saints.  He  declined  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  time  to  enter  into  a  debate  with  us  on 
doctrinal  points,  inasmuch  as  he  was  satisfied  that  we  were 
wrong.  He  desired  to  have  no  further  conversation  with  us; 
so  we  bore  our  testimony  to  him,  and  bade  him  "good-day." 

We  next  visited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rottan,  whom  we  found  to 
be  a  very  different  man  from  Tuson.  He  received  us  kindly, 
and  with  him  we  had  a  very  pleasant  interview.  We  laid 
before  him  the  object  of  our  mission,  and  the  principles  of 
the  gospel.  We  also  left  him  the  Voice  of  Warning  to  read. 
He  desired  us  to  call  again  and  have  tea  with  him,  which  we 
did. 

Before  leaving  Meerut  we  also  visited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lamb's 
residence.  He  was  absent  at  the  Himalaya  mountains,  recu- 
perating. His  son,  however,  received  us  very  cordially.  After 
considerable  conversation,  he  told  us  that  religion  troubled 
him  but  very  little.  He  came  from  England  to  India  to 
obtain  a  good  situation  through  his  friends;  was  educated  to 
be  a  clergyman,  and  would  follow  that  calling  if  he  could 
obtain  a  good  position;  if  not,  would  follow  some  other  profit- 
able profession. 

We  learned  of  a  large  empty  bungalow  in  the  native  city  of 
Meerut,  a  portion  of  which  might  be  suitable  to  meet  in. 
The  agent  in  charge  of  the  building,  however,  could  not 
understand  us,  nor  we  him;  so  we  accomplished  nothing. 
While  examining  the  house  we  came  to  a  large  room  in  the 
basement  used  as  a  tank.  It  was  strongly  built  up  with 
masonry,  and  plastered  with  a  cement  impervious  to  water- 
This  tank  was  thirty-five  feet  long  by  twenty-two  wide,  and 
filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet.  It  takes  the  rich 
orientals  to  study  and  put  into  practice  corporeal  comforts. 
Just  imagine  the  luxury,  after  passing  through  a  hot,  sultry 
night,  of  plunging  into  this  cool,  refreshing  tank,  large  enough 
to  swim  in. 

Our  way  being  completely  hedged  up  for  getting  the  gospel 
publicly  before  the  people,  our  next  step  was  to  try  and  get 
before  them  the  printed  word,  so  that  they  might  be  left 
without  excuse. 

(  To  be  Continued. ) 
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BLINDNESS  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can 
overtake  a  person;  yet  even  the  loss  of  the  eyesight  may 
be  partially  retrieved  by  studious  application.  We  find 
various  recompenses  for  blindness,  or  substitutes  for  the  use 
of  the  eyes,  in  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  many  blind  persons, 
recited  by  Zihnius  in  his  "Oculus  Artificialis,"  and  others.  In 
some,  the  defect  has  been  supplied  by  a  most  excellent  gift  of 
remembering  what  they  had  seen;  in  others,  by  a  delicate  nose, 
or  the  sense  of  smelling;  in  others  by  an  exquisite  touch,  or  a 
sense  of  feeling,  which  they  have  had  in  such  perfection,  that, 
as  it  has  been  said  of  some,  they  learned  to  hear  with  their 
eyes,  so  it  may  be  said  of  these,  that  they  taught  themselves 
to  see  with  their  hands.  Some  have  been  enabled  to  perform 
all  sorts  of  curious  and  subtle  works  in  the  nicest  and  most 
dexterous  manner.  Aldrovanus  speaks  of  a  sculptor  who 
became  blind  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  yet,  ten  years  after, 
made  a  perfect  marble  statue  of  Cosmo  II.  de  Medicis;  and 
another  of  clay,  like  Urban  VIII.  Bartholin  tells  us  of  a  blind 
sculptorin  Denmark,  who  distinguished  perfectly  well,  by  mere 
touch,  not  only  all  kinds  of  wood  but  all  the  colors;  and  F. 
Grimaldi  gives  an  instance  of  the  like  kind;  besides  the  blind 
organist,  living  in  Paris,  who  is  said  to  have  done  the  same. 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  is  a  blind  guide,  who,  according 
to  the  report  of  good  writers,  used  to  conduct  the  merchants 
through  the  sand  and  deserts  of  Arabia. 

An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bew,  in  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Manchester  Society."  It  is  that  of  a  person,  whose 
name  is  John  Metcalf,  a  native  of  the  neighborhood  of  Man- 
chester, who  became  blind  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  be  alto- 
gether unconscious  of  light,  and  its  various  effects.  His 
employment  in  the  younger  period  of  his  life  was  that  of  a 
wagoner,  and  occasionally  as  a  guide  in  intricate  roads  during 
the  night,  or  when  the  common  tracks  were  covered  with 
snow.  Afterward  he  became  a  projector  and  surveyor  ofhigh- 
ways  in  difficult  and  mountainous  parts;  and  in  this  capacity, 
with  the  assistance  merely  of  a  long  staff,  he  traverses  the 
roads,  ascends  precipices,  explores  valleys,  and  investigates 
tLeir  several  extents,  forms,  and  situations,  so  as  to  answer  his 
purpose  in  the  best  manner.  His  plans  are  designed,  and  his 
estimates  formed,  with  such  ability  and  accuracy,  that  he  has 
been  employed  in  altering  most  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in 
Derbyshire,  particularly  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton;  and 
in  constructing  a  new  one  between  Wilmslow  and  Congleton, 
so  as  to  form  a  communication  between  the  great  London  road, 
without  being  obliged  to  pass  over  the  mountain. 

Although  blind  persons  have  occasion,  in  a  variety  of  respects 
to  deplore  their  infelicity,  their  misery  is  in  a  considerable 
degree  alleviated  by  advantages  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
are  capable  of  a  more  fixed  and  steady  attention  to  the  objects 
of  their  mental  contemplation,  than  those  who  are  distracted 
by  the  view  of  a  variety  of  external  scenes.  Their  want  of  sight 
naturally  leads  them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  other  organs 
of  corporeal  sensation,  and  with  this  view  to  cultivate  and 
improve  them  as  much  as  possible.  Accordingly,  they  derive 
reliefand  assistance  from  the  quickness  of  their  hearing,  the 
acutcness  of  their  smell,  and  the  sensibility  of  their  touch, 
which  persons  who  see  are  apt  to  disregard. 

.Many  contrivances  have  also  been  devised  by  the  ingenious 
for  supplying  the  want  of  sight,  and  for  facilitating  those 
analytical  or  mechanical  operations,  which  would  otherwise 
perplex  the  most  vigorous  mind,  and  the  most  retentive  mem- 
ory.    By   means  of  these,  they  have  become  eminent  pro- 


ficients in  various  departments  of  science.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  sciences  in  which,  with  or  without  mechanical  helps,  the 
blind  have  not  distinguished  themselves.  The  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Saunderson  at  Cambridge,  is  well  known.  His  attain- 
ments and  performances  in  the  languages,  and  also  as  a  learner 
and  teacher  in  the  abstract  mathematics,  in  philosophy,  and 
in  music,  have  been  truly  astonishing;  and  the  account  of  them 
appears  to  be  almost  incredible,  if  it  were  not  amply  attested 
and  confirmed  by  many  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  fact  scarcely  credible,  with  respect 
to  his  master  in  philosophy,  Diodotus,  that  "he  exercised  him- 
self in  it  with  greater  assiduity  after  he  became  blind;  and, 
which  he  thought  next  to  impossible  to  be  performed  without 
sight,  that  he  professed  geometry,  and  described  his  diagrams 
so  accurately  to  his  scholars,  as  to  enable  them  to  draw  every 
line  in  its  proper  direction." 

Jerome  relates  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  Didymus  in 
Alexandria,  who  "though  blind  from  his  infancy,  and  there- 
fore ignorant  of  the  letters,  appeared  so  great  a  miracle  to  the 
world,  as  notonly  to  learn  logic,  but  geometry  also  to  perfection; 
which  seems  (he  adds)  the  most  of  any  thing  to  require  the 
help  of  sight." 

Professor  Saunderson,  who  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  the 
small-pox  when  he  was  only  twelve  months  old,  seems  to  have 
acquired  most  of  his  ideas  by  the  sense  of  feeling;  and  though 
he  could  not  distinguish  colors  by  that  sense,  which,  after 
repeated  trials,  hs  said  was  pretending  to  impossibilities,  yet 
he  was  able,  with  the  greatest  exactness,  to  discriminate  the 
minutest  difference  between  rough  and  smooth  on  a  surface,  or 
the  least  defect  of  polish.  In  a  set  of  Roman  medals,  he  could 
distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  false,  though  they  had  been 
counterfeited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  a  connoisseur,  who 
judged  of  them  by  the  eye.  His  sense  of  feeling  was  so  acute, 
that  he  could  perceive  the  least  variation  in  the  state  of  the 
air;  and,  it  is  said,  that  in  a  garden  where  observations  were 
made  on  the  sun,  he  took  notice  of  every  cloud  that  interrupted 
the  observation,  almost  asjustly  as  those  who  could  see  it.  He 
could  tell  when  anything  was  held  near  his  face,  or  when  he 
passed  by  a  tree  at  no  great  distance,  provided  the  air  was 
calm,  and  there  was  little  or  no  wind;  this  he  did  by  the  different 
pulses  of  air  upon  his  face.  He  possessed  a  sensibility  of 
hearing  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  distinguish  even  the 
fifth  part  of  a  note:  and,  by  the  quickness  of  this  sense,  he 
notonly  discriminated  persons  with  whom  he  had  once  con- 
versed so  long  as  to  fix  in  his  memory  the  sound  of  their  voice, 
but  he  colud  judge  of  the  size  of  the  room  into  which  he  was 
introduced,  and  of  his  distance  from  the  wall;  aud  if  he  had 
ever  walked  over  a  pavement  in  courts,  piazzas,  etc.  which 
reflected  a  sound,  and  was  afterwards  conducted  thither  again, 
he  could  exactly  tell  in  what  part  of  the  walk  he  was  placed, 
merely  by  the  note  which  it  sounded. 

Sculpture  and  painting  are  arts  which,  one  wou'd  imagine, 
are  of  very  difficult  and  almost  impracticable  attainment  to 
blind  persons;  and  yet  instances  occur,  which  show,  that  they 
are  not  excluded  from  the  pleasing,  creative,  and  extensive 
regions  of  fanoy. 

Do  Piles  mentions  a  blind  sculptor  who  thus  took  the 
likeness  of  the  Duke  de  Bracoiano  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  made 
a  marble  statue  of  king  Charles  1.  with  great  justness  and 
elegance.  However  unaccountable  it  may  appear  to  the  abstract 
philosopher,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  in  fact,  than  that  a 
blind  man  may,  by  the  efforts  of  a  cultivated  genius,  exhibit 
in  poetry  the  most  natural  images  and  animated  descriptions 
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even  of  visible  objects,  without  deservedly  incurring  the  charge 
of  plagiarism.  We  need  not  recur  to  Homer  and  Milton  for 
attestations  to  this  fact;  they  had  probably  been  longacquainted 
with  the  visible  world  before  they  had  lost  their  sight,  and 
their  descriptions  might  be  animated  with  all  the  rapture  and 
enthusiasm  which  originally  fired  their  bosoms,  when  the  grand 
and  delightful  objects  delineated  by  them  were  immediately 
beheld.  We  are  furnished  with  instances  in  which  a  similar 
energy  and  transport  of  description,  at  least  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  have  been  exhibited  by  those  on  whose  miuds 
visible  objects  were  n<  v  r  impressed,  or  have  been  entirely 
obliterated. —  SehcCtd. 


ADVICE    TO     THE     YOTJUSrO-. 


VITK  are  always  pleased  to  receive  communications  on  subjects 
I  f  of  interest  from  our  Elders  who  are  od  missions.  Their 
experience  in  the  ministry,  their  impresions  of  "'Babylon" 
on  visiting  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  lor  the  first  time, 
or  after  a  long  separation  from  such  scenes,  the  providences 
extended  to  them,  and  even  the  regrets  they  are  led  to  indulge 
in  for  past  opportunities  unimproved  may  aiford  subjects  for 
interesting  chapters  and  valuable  lessons  for  readers  at  home. 

Brother  M.  F.  C  iwley,  a  young  Elder,  now  on  a  mission  in 
theSnuthern  State*,  writing  from  Taylor's  Store,  Franklin  Co., 
Va  .  under  date  of  Aug  9fch,  sends  us  the  following,  aidressed 
to  his  "young  brethren:" 

"Sinca  I  have  been  on  this  mission  I  have  felt  more  than 
ever  the  responsibility  of  the  holy  priesthood,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  theological  preparation.  The  best  place  to  obtain 
this  important  preparation  is  in  Zion,  under  the  inspired 
teachings  of  the  servants  of  God.  One  grand  object  the  Lord 
has  in  gathering  Israel  into  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  is 
that  they  may  be  taught  in  'his  ways,  and  walk  in  his  paths.' 
There  the  rising  generation  of  Latter-day  Saints  may  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  God,  free  from  the  contaminations  and 
false  opinions  to  which  our  parents  were  subject  while  in  the 
world.  If  the  youth  in  Z:on  would  earnestly  study  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and  the  various 
publications  of  the  Church,  th°y  would  obtain  much  useful 
knowledge,  and  thereby  qualify  themselv.es  for  important 
p  isitions  in  the  ministry. 

"To  the  young  men,  especially,  in  Zion  the  theological  and 
iv  institutions  are  of  great  worth,  which,  perhaps,  they 
can  more  fully  realize  when  called  to  occupy  responsible 
positions  in  the  work  of  the  last  days.  Without  an  exertion 
on  our  part  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  I .ord  to  qualify 
us  for  future  usefulness.  'The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselve«,' and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
close  application  on  our  part,  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is 
obtained.  A-  time  roll-  on,  God's  aged,  faithful  servants  pass 
beyond  the  veil,  to  minister  in  another  sphere,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  work  falls  upon  the  rising  generation, 
their  son-,  and  heir-  to  the  priesthood.  The  better  we  under- 
stand the  gospel  the  better  arc  we  qualified  for  the  work. 
The  more  skilled  a  man  is  in  his  trade  or  profession  the  better 
he  can  perform  his  work. 

"As  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  await  men  of 
integrity  and  faithfulness,  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  young 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  for  moral,  intellectual 
an  !  spiritual  improvement.  As  T  have  already  intimated,  we 
cannot  go  outside  of  the  in-titutions  of  Zion  for  this  knowl- 
edge;    for  in  the    w  n-ld  the*e    excellent  institutions  do  not 

ist,   and  man   d  ny    immediate  revelation  and   the  divine 


authority  of  the  holy  priesthood.  Then  I  repeat  that  in  'our 
mountain  home'  is  the  place  for  this  dpsirablc  preparation, 
that  we  may  devote  ourselves  to  the  divine  service  of  God. 

"I  am  now  traveling  with  Elder  Barnett,  in  the  patriotic 
State  of  'Old  Virginia.'  The  people  generally  are  hospitable, 
and  many  are  friendly  to  the  cause,  and  seek  the  company  of 
the  Elders  from  Utah  for  an  explanation  of  the  scriptures. 
F/nder  these  circumstances  I  keenly  feel  the  importance  of 
correctly  understanding  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Christ. 
Therefore,  my  young  brethren,  let  us  improve  our  time  in 
preparing  for  a  life  of  usefulness.  Bead,  study  and  ponder 
over  the  things  of  God,  and  faithfully  sustain  the  sacred 
institutions  of  Zion." 
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IN  our  last  number  we  gave  an  extract  from  .Joseph's  history 
respecting  John  C.  Bennett.  This  man  came  to  Nauvoo 
and  professed  to  have  a  great  desire  to  see  the  Saints  enjoy 
their  rights.  He  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  and  had  a  little 
influence,  yet  those  who  knew  him  best  had  but  little  confidence 
in  him.  After  he  came  to  Nauvoo  he  joined  the  Church,  and 
he  was,  apparently,  very  zealons  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
God.  He  soon  became  prominent  among  the  people,  obtained 
the  office  of  Major  General  in  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  which  he 
was  very  active  in  getting  organized,  and  was  also  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Nauvoo.  When  the  news  spread  about  that  Dr.  Ben- 
nett ha/1  joined  the  Church,  a  letter  was  written  to  Nauvoo  by 
a  former  neighbor  of  Bennett's,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he 
had  a  wife  and  two  children  in  Ohio.  The  writer  warned  the 
people  respecting  him,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  very  mean 
man.  Not  much  importance  was  attached  to  this  letter  at 
the  time  it  was  received.  It  was  known  that  good  men  were 
sometimes  spoken  evil  against,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
statements  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  might  be  untrue.  On 
this  account  the  letter  was  kept  quiet;  but  it  was  held  in  reserve. 

For  a  while  after  his  baptism  he  kept  up  a  good  appearance, 
and  was  anxious  to  have  Joseph  and  the  people  think  he  was 
a  true  Saint.  But  this  did  not  lastlong.  He  tried  to  keep  his 
wickedness  secret;  but  it  soon  came  to  light.  Joseph  was  not 
long  in  finding  out  that  he  was  acting  the  hypocrite.  To  sain 
his  ends  with  the  sisters  he  told  thtm  many  very  wicked  lies 
about  Joseph.  He  said  that  Joseph  taught  doctrines  in  secret 
which  he  dare  not  make  public;  or,  in  other  words,  he  preached 
one  thing  in  public  and  practiced  another  in  private.  By  means 
of  these  lies  he  deceived  several  women,  and  led  them  astray. 

He  ruined  them  to  gratify  his  lusts.  Joseph  had  done  all 
he  could  to  save  him.  But  it  was  for  no  avail.  He  was  a 
corrupt,  bad  man. 

When  Joseph  learned  that  Bennett  was  continuing  his 
wickedness,  he  charged  him  with  it.  Bennett  admitted  it  was 
true.  Joseph  was  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  such  actions  in 
future,  and  he  publicly  proclaimed  against  them.  On  the  17th 
of  May,  1S4'J,  Bennett  resigned  the  office  of  mayor  of  thecity 
of  Nauvoo.  He  did  this  because  he  knew  that  his  abomina- 
tions  were  fast  coming  to  light,  and  he  hoped  that  by  resign 
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inghis  office  the  people  might  think  him  innocent.  At  a 
special  session  of  the  city  council,  two  days  afterwards,  Joseph 
asked  Bennett  if  he  had  aught  against  him.  He  did  th's 
because  of  the  many  reports  in  circulation  in  the  city,  and  with 
the  view  to  quiet  the  public  mind.  Bennett  arose  before  the 
council  and  a  house  iull  of  spectators  and  said  that  he  knew  of 
no  difficulty  with  the  heads  of  the  Church;-that  Joseph  had 
never  given  him  authority  in  public  or  in  private  to  teach  any- 
thing wrong;  and  he  denied  in  very  strong  language,  his  ever 
having  done  this.  Joseph  asked  him  to  state  definitely  whether 
he  knew  anything  against  his  (Joseph's)  character,  either  in 
public  or  private.  Bennett  replied  positively  that  he  did  not. 
He  said  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  Joseph  had  been  strictly 
virtuous  in  public  and  private, 

Bennett,  after  he  left  Nauvoo,  and  began  to  publish  against 
Joseph  and  the  Church,  tried  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
he  was  threatened  and  frightened  into  making  these  statements 
about  Joseph.  This  is  a  common  trick  with  apostates.  They 
know  that  persons  who  have  read  or  heard  their  statements 
previous  to  their  apostasy,  and  then  read  or  heard  those  which 
they  have  made  afterwards,  must  know  that  they  have  told  lies 
either  at  first  or  last.  If  the  first  are  true,  the  last  cannot  be; 
il  the  last  are  true,  the  first  cannot  be.  So,  like  Bennett,  they 
tell  more  lies.  They  try  and  make  people  believe  that  when 
they  make  statements  favoraole  to  the  cause  of  God  they  were 
afraid  of  their  lives! 

{To  he  Continued,} 
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THE  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  languages  and  dialects,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  had,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  British 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  never  appeared.  And  twenty  five  of 
those  languages  existed  without  an  alphabet  in  an  oral 
form.  Upwards  of  forty  three  millions  of  these  copies  of 
God's  word  are  circulated  among  not  less  than  six  hundred 
millions  of  people. 

The  first  division  of  the  Divine  orders  into  chapters  and 
verses  is  attributed  to  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  Cardina] 
Hugo,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  divided  the 
Old  Testament  into  chapters  as  they  stand  in  our  translation. 
In  1661,  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  divided  the  sections  of 
Huso  into  verses — a  French  printer  had  previously  (1561) 
divided  the  New  Testament  into  verses  as  they  now  are. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  thirty-nine  books;  929  chapters, 
23,214  verses,  592,439  words,  2,738,100  letters. 

The  New  Testament  contains  27  books,  270  chapters,  7,961 
verses,  132,253  words,  933,380  letters. 

The  entire  Bible  contains  66  books,  1,199  chapters,  31,17 3 
verses,  773,692  words.  3,566,480  letters. 

The  name  of  Jehovah,  or  Lord,  occurs  6,855  times  in  the 
( tld  Testament. 

The  word  "and"  occur-  in  the  Old  Testament  35,543  times. 

The  middle  hook  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Proverbs. 

The  middle  chapter  is  the  20th  of  Job. 

The  middle  verse  is  2d  Chronicles,  29th  chapter,  17th  verse. 

The  middle  hook  of  the  New  Testament  is  2d  Thessalonians. 

The  middle  chapters  are  Romans  13  and   I  I. 

The  middle  verse  is  Acts  11:7. 

The  middle  chapter,  and  the  least,  in  the  B.ble,  is  Psalms 
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The  middle  verse  in  the  Bible  is  Fsalms  18  :  8. 

The  least  verse  in  the  Old  Testament  is  1st  Chronicles  1  :  25. 

The  least  verse  in  the  Bible  is  John  11  :  35. 

The  19th  chapter  of  2d  Kings  and  Isaiah  37  are  the  same. 

In  the  21st  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  are  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  and  J  considered  as  one. 

The  Apocrypha  (which  is  considered  as  not  inspired,  but 
sometimes  bound  betwen  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,) 
contains  14  books,  183  chapters,  15,081  verses,  153,185  words. 

There  is  a  Bible  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Gottingen 
written  on  2,476  palm  leaves. 

A  day's  journey  was  thirty-three  and  one-fifth  miles. 

A  sabbath  day's  journey  was  about  an  English  mile. 

Ezekiel's  reed  was  eleven  feet,  nearly. 

A  cubic  is  twenty  two  inches,  nearly. 

A  hand's  breadth  is  equal  to  three  and  five-eighths  inches. 

A  finger's  breadth  is  equal  to  one  inch. 

A  shekel  of  silver  was  about  fifty  cents. 

A  shekel  of  gold  was  $8,09. 

A  talent  of  silver  was  $516,32. 

A  talent  of  gold  was  $138,09. 

A  piece  of  silver,  or  a  penny,  was  thirteen  cents. 

A  farthing  was  three  cents. 

A  gerham  was  one  cent. 

A  mite  was  one  and  a  half  cents. 

A  homer  contains  seventy-five  gallons  and  five  pints. 

A  nepha,  or  bath,  contains  seven  gallons  and  five  pints.    , 

A  hin  was  one  gallon  and  two  pints. 

A  ferkin  was  seven  pints. 

An  omer  was  six  pints. 

A  cup  was  three  pints. 

The  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  four: 

1.  The  Pentateuch,  or  the  four  books  of  Moses. 

2.  The  historical  books,  comprising  Joshua  to  Esther, 
inclusive. 

3.  Poetical  or  doctrinal  books,  from  Job  to  Songs  of 
Solomon,  inclusive. 

4.  Prophetical  books,  from  Isaiah,  to  Malaehi. 

The  New  Testament  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts: 

1.  Historical,  containing  the  four  gospels  and  acts. 

2.  Doctrinal,  comprising  all  the  epistles,  from  Romans  to 
Jude. 

3.  Prophetical,  being  the  book  of  Revelations  of  St.  John- 
The  couimemoratiye  ordinances  of  the  Jews  were:  Cir- 
cumcision, the  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  The  pass- 
over,  to  commemorate  the  prediction  of  the  Israelites,  when 
all  the  first  born  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed.  The  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  sojourningof  the 
Israelites   for   forty   years  in  the  wilderness.     The  feast    of 

Pentecost,  which  was  appointed  fifty  years  after  the  Pass- 
over, to  commemorate  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  the 
Mount  Sinai.  The  feast  of  Purim,  kept  in  memory  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  wicked  machinations  of 
Hainan. 


Ik  you  love  others,  they  will  love  you.  [fyon  speak  kindly 
to  them,  they  will  speak  kindly  to  you.  Love  is  repaid  with 
love,  and  hatred  with  hatred.  WonldyOU  hear  a  sweet  and 
pleasiug  echo,  speak  sweetly  and  pleasantly  yourself 


Tut:   underlying  cause    of  almost  all   financial  distress  i 
extravagance;  of  individual  distress,  personal  extravgance;  of 
public  distress,  general  extravagance. 
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JUYENILB    IUSTBTJCTOR. 


tyjQtttny&nAtntt. 


American  Fork, 

August  4,  1878. 
Editor  Juvenile  Instructor: 

Dear  Brother:— I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  an 
abbreviated  report  of  our  Sunday  School  Jubilee  (the  schools  of 
Pleasant  Grove,  Alpine  and  American  Fork  uniting!  which 
occurred  to-day.  Superintendents  Goddard,  Willes,  Evans.  [). 
Johns,  S.  S.  Jones,  Yates,  J.  M.  Ballinger,  and  Bishops  L  E. 
Harrington,  and  J.  Brown,  and  many  visitors  from  other  settle- 
ments being  present. 

The  several  schools  were  seated  in  their  respective  places,  and 
at  10  o'clock,  a.  m  ,  the  exercises  commenced,  which  consisted  of 
singing  in  full  chorus,  and  by  schools;  questions  on  the  "Restor- 
ation of  the  Gospel,"  answered  by  each  school  in  concert;  recita- 
tions; short,  spirited  speeches  by  Superintendents  Johns,  Evans, 
Willes  and  Goddard,  occupying  two  sessions:  forenoon  and  after- 
noon. 

The  exercises  were  pleasing,  instructive  and  elevating,  leaving 
an  impression  on"  the  minds  of  all  present  never  to  be  effaced, 
and  which  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  good  in  the  present  and 
the  great  future.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  surely  with  us,  beaming 
from  the  faces  of  all. 

The  room  was  tastefully  decorated,  everything  harmoniously 
blending,  and  leading  the  mind  to  things  sacred  and  religious. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  particularize  any  of  the  programme;  as 
all  felt  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  did  well. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.   B.  Forues. 


^Question*,  and  jj^nsnr*r$ 

OUST    TBIB    BIBLE. 


LESSON      CXL. 


Q. — What  king  died  soon  after  David  favored  Mephiboslnth? 

A.— The  king  of  the  children  of  Amnion. 

Q. — Who  reigned  in  his  stead? 

A. — Hanun,  his  son. 

Q  — What  did  David  say  when  he  heard  of  this' 

A. — "I  will  show  kindness  unto  Hanun,  the  son  of  N abash, 
as  his  father  shewed  kindness  unto  me." 

Q. — How  did  the  Ammonites  treat  the  servants  of  David  who 
sen!  to  &  rnfort  the  king? 

A. — They  treated  them  shamefully. 

Q.— Why  did  they  do  this? 

A.  —  Iiecau.se  the  princes  of  Ammon  were  jealous  of  David, 

Q. — Whom  did  the  Ammonites  hire  to  go  to  war  with  them 
against  David9 

A. — The  Syrians. 

Q. — Who  did  David  send  against  them? 

A. — "Joab,  and  all  the  hosts  of  the  mighty  men." 

Q. — What  was  the  rosult  of  the  conflict? 

A. — Forty  thousand  horsemen  and  the  men  of  seven  hundred 
chariots  were  slain. 

Q— What  did  the  Syrians  then  do? 

A. — They  fled  before  Israel. 

Q— What  did  the  kings  of  the  Syrians  do  when  they  found 
that  they  were  smitten? 

A. — "They  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  served  them. 

Q.— Did  they  fight  again  for  the  Ammonites? 

A.— No,  they  "feared  to  help  the  children  of  Ammon  any 
more.' 


UTAH'S     BEST     C  B,  O  B .' 


BY   YAM. 


1  Utah's  best  crop  is  our  girls  and  boys, 

Who  share  in  our  sorrows  and  highten  our  joys; 
Who  mingle  in  every  phase  and  turn- 
By  day  and  night  are  our  chief  concern. 
Chorus: 
Our  bright-eyed  girls,  our  stalwart  boys, 
Utah's  best  crop  is  our  girls  and  boys — 
Oh,  our  boys  and  girls!     God  bless  our  girls  and  boys. 

2  We've  girdled  the  world  with  Elders  round, 
Proclaimed  the  gospel's  glorious  sound; 

But,  oh,  how  few  have  answered  the  call! 
Tue  number  they've  gathered  is  very  small. 

3  Our  brightest  hopes  are  here  enshrined, 
Our  fondest  affections  around  them  twined; 

With  them  we  hope  to  win  the  day, 
'Gainst  evil  present  a  mighty  array. 

4  The  Lord's  best  gifts  are  our  boys  and  girls, 
Far  brighter  and  better  than  rubies  and  pearls! 

Teach  them  ever  to  stand  by  the  right, 
Shunning  the  darkness  and  loving  the  light. 


-+*- 
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BEBUS 


BY   MRS.    FRANK    PASCOE. 


I  am  a  word  of  letters  five, 

You  to  guess  me  may  contrive:  . .. 

In  various  colors  1  am  seen, 

And  used  by  peasant,  peer  and  queen. 

Behead  me  and  I  am  a  maid 
In  my  very  best  arrayed. 

Behead  again  and  you  will  find 
A  creature  patient,  true  and  kind. 

To  find  me  out  you  now  may  try; 
And  now  I  think  I'll  say  "good  by!" 


Bound  Volumes,  etc. — For  sale  at  this  Office,  Vol.  12. 
(published  in  1877)  of  the  Instructor,  as  well  as  back  Vols., 
bound  in  splendid,  durable  style.     Price,  for  single  Vol.  $.°>,00. 

Also  Music  Cards,  Curds  containing  "Articles  of  Faith"'  (large 
and  small),  Catechism  on  "Rest oration  of  the  Gospel,"  etc. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  Church  publications  and  books 
suitable  for  Sunday  schools. 

The  last  Music  Card  published  contains  the  two  charming 
songs,  "The  World  is  Full  of  Beauty"  and  "Gather  up  the 
Sunbeams,"  with  music  by  Professor  George  Careless. 


JXH^BnsriXiB       IZEsTSTB/CraTOB, 
Is  Published  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 

ON    THE    FIRST    AND     FIFTEENTH    OF    EVERY    MONTH. 


GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,      ------       EDITOR. 


TERMS    IN     ADVANCE. 
Singh  Copy,  per  Annum     -     -     -     $2,00. 

On  Copies  Sent  by  Mail,  Outside  of  Salt  Lake  County 
Ten  Cents  per  Year  Additional  will  be  Charged  for  Postage. 

^9-Office,  South  Temple  Street,  One-and-a-half  Blocks  West 
of  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City. 


